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In this study, a methodological framework is established for the examination of resistance 
narratives in alternative media texts. Using the concepts of narrative paradigm, narrative 
fragmentation, constitutive elements of narrative, and hegemonic and/or emancipatory 
resistance, the author analyzed the manner of resistance within narrative fragments in alter- 
native media circulated at the 2002 North American Anarchist Gathering. Qualitative 
content analysis identified the constitutive elements of cultural values and identity that 
showed an overarching narrative of resistance in the alternative media texts at the 
Gathering. The author then assessed the narrative based on Mumby’s notions of hege- 
monic and emancipatory resistance. The analysis demonstrated an overarching narra- 
tive about egalitarianism, while hindering capitalists’ ability to manipulate workers, 
which could be both hegemonic and emancipatory. 


Keywords: alternative media; resistance narrative; cultural site; anarchism; qualita- 
tive content analysis 


any social justice activists and scholars have pointed to the trend of corporate 

globalization as dehumanizing for both the members of organizations within the 
sphere of corporate influence as well as impoverished people of developing countries 
who work to produce goods for the corporate sphere (e.g., Chomsky, 1999; Deetz, 
1992; Klein, 1999; Mander, 1996; Parenti, 1995). Consequently, a worldwide move- 
ment against corporate globalization has emerged that works to establish a space of 
resistance through alternative narratives, often by using alternative media. Alternative 
media is a concept that has been problematic to conceptualize (see Caldwell, 2003; 
Downing, 2003), but for the purposes of this research, I define alternative media as any 
media that are produced by noncommercial sources and attempt to transform existing 
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social roles and routines by critiquing and challenging power structures (see Atton, 
2002; Downing, 2003; Hebdige, 1979; Jakubowicz, 1991; Meikle, 2002). Probably the 
most universal critiques from such sources revolve around the nature of corporations, 
capitalism, consumerism, and patriarchy in contemporary society (Atkinson, 2005a; 
Atton, 2002; Downing, 2001; Owens & Palmer, 2003). 

The purpose of this study was to expand communication scholars’ understanding 
of alternative media analysis beyond the classification system for alternative media that 
I developed in previous research. In that research, a system emerged that categorized 
depictions of corporate power structures in social justice—oriented alternative media. 
Some alternative media depicted corporate power structures as the domination of 
resources, whereas others depicted corporate power as the domination of ideological 
assumptions in society (Atkinson, 2005b). I sought to look beyond the system of analy- 
sis based on the alternative media categories and develop a systematic method of exam- 
ination by utilizing the concepts of narrative paradigm (Fisher, 1984, 1987; Jameson 
1981; McGee, 1999), narrative fragmentation (Ehrenhaus, 1993; McGee, 1990), and the 
method of qualitative content analysis (Krippendorff, 1969, 2004; Mayring, 2000) to 
analyze the resistance depicted in alternative media texts. To engage in such analysis 
I (a) used qualitative content analysis to identify the constitutive elements of cultural 
values and identity (i.e., Carr, 1986; Chatman, 1990; Sloane, 2001; White, 1984) found 
in alternative media produced by anarchists and circulated at the 2002 North American 
Anarchist Gathering held in Lawrence, Kansas; (b) used those constitutive elements to 
conceptualize an overarching narrative at that cultural site; and then (c) determined 
whether the cultural values and identities associated with such resistance narratives con- 
stituted hegemonic or emancipatory resistance. 

I chose texts circulated at a major anarchist gathering because of the important 
role of anarchism in contemporary social justice movements. Many scholars of con- 
temporary social movements and social justice advocates consider anarchism to be 
one of the founding principles of social justice demonstrations and resistance to 
corporate globalization (Brecher, Costello, & Smith, 2000; Klein, 1999; Starr, 2000). 
Ultimately, I feel that such analysis will provide communication scholars with a method 
to examine alternative media content. In the following pages, I provide a conceptu- 
alization of anarchism and its role in social justice movements, constitutive functions 
of narrative, as well as a description of the North American Anarchist Gathering and 
the alternative media texts that I collected. 


Anarchism and Social Justice Movements 


In the United States, anarchism has been especially unpopular because of 
McCarthyism and past acts of violence by anarchists in Europe and America (Weir, 
1997). In particular, the violent past of anarchism seems to have latched onto American 
public memory about anarchists. For instance, McElroy (2003) notes that as anarchism 
began to emerge as a political institution in 19th-century Europe, it was seen as too 
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peaceful and defenseless by many who had embraced its tenets. Such individuals 
called for a violent change in strategy to make strikes and social actions more notice- 
able. Levy’s (1989) depictions of European anarchism focused on nationally based 
protests that swept across Europe in the 1860s and 1870s as strikes turned violent to 
demonstrate anarchist power. Discussions of 20th-century anarchism have been no 
less kind. Rider (1989) highlighted violent insurrections staged by the Iberian 
Anarchist Federation in the 1930s to destabilize the republican government of Spain. 
In America, anarchism has become synonymous with the infamous Haymarket affair in 
which communist anarchists clashed with police in Chicago during a labor dispute 
that left several dead (McElroy, 2003). 

Despite McCarthyism and a public memory of anarchist violence, many of the tenets 
of anarchism can be seen today. Brecher et al. (2000) and Starr (2000) cite modern 
social justice movements (a.k.a. antiglobalization movements or global justice move- 
ments) as a cultural site where such ideals thrive. Social justice movements have 
adopted the anarchist tenets of decentralization and self-sufficiency related to mutual- 
ist associations described by Proudhon (1873) and Kropotkin’s (1899) Communitarian 
Anarchism. Mutualist associations were conceptualized as collectives of individuals 
who work together to create products they could barter and trade as well as provide for 
other mutualist associations. Essentially, each individual worked for the good of the 
community and had equal voice within the community (Proudhon, 1873; Schecter, 
1994). Communitarian Anarchism stressed that every member of an anarchist com- 
munity should be grounded in technical and/or practical sciences of agriculture and 
industry so they could provide for themselves as well as the collective; each person in 
the community would be a self-sufficient jack of all trades (Kropotkin, 1899; Schecter, 
1994). In each case, no one person was in charge of the anarchist community as each 
member was equal and had a voice in decision making. During major protests such as 
the 1999 Seattle World Trade Organization (WTO) protests and the protests at the 2004 
Republican National Convention, as well as at the 2002 North American Anarchist 
Gathering, anarchist concepts of decentralization and self-sufficiency were used to 
organize and to demonstrate contempt for corporate globalization (Brecher et al., 
2000; Starr, 2000; Thomas, 2000). 


Narrative Fragments and Constitutive Functions 


To engage in a systematic analysis of alternative media, I examined the alterna- 
tive media texts collected at the 2002 North American Anarchist Gathering as narra- 
tive fragments that comprise a larger, overarching resistance narrative. According to 
McGee (1990), rhetorical texts are constructed from multiple “fragments” rather 
than existing as a completed whole. Discourse, narrative, and stories are “a dense 
reconstruction of all the bits of discourse from which [they were] made” (p. 70). One 
“finished” narrative is the culmination of bits and fragments of several other narra- 
tives and rhetorical texts. Essentially, elements of different narratives are used to 
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produce a larger narrative. Finished narratives, or overarching narratives, often come 
together at a cultural site. In his examination of the Vietnam Veterans Memorial as a 
cultural site, Ehrenhaus (1993) explained that narratives and stories about Vietnam 
veterans all came together at the cultural site of the memorial and blended into a 
larger narrative that defined the veteran as “wounded.” Ultimately, Ehrenhaus claimed 
that the different fragments that make up a text (whether the text be discourse, narra- 
tive, or cultural site) exist as a fractured set of competing voices and contextualize one 
another. Scholars should work to establish the social significance of such texts. 

Of particular importance to the present research are the constitutive functions 
associated with narratives. Narratives—and narrative fragments—constrain reality 
through constitutive function or a function of “ideological rhetorical force” (Chatman, 
1990, p. 198). First, the constitutive function of cultural value explains the story- 
teller’s culture in terms of traditions, beliefs, institutions, and language to outside 
audiences (Carr, 1986), while shaping the language within the culture in terms of 
values, motives, and desires (White, 1984). The storyteller attempts to create a 
dichotomy of “us against them” by outlining the values embraced by the culture as 
pure and the contradictory nature of the values held by opponents as harmful. Both 
tasks are accomplished through the illustration of what each side holds to be cultur- 
ally important and constructs a cultural sphere where characters can take actions and 
experience the world in stories. 

Second, identity has been conceptualized as the “unity of experiences and actions” 
(Carr, 1986, p. 149) within a cultural sphere. Essentially, identity develops within the 
“us against them” dichotomy of cultural values as audiences begin to conceptualize the 
different actions taken by characters associated with particular cultural values. Identity 
allows for recognition of similarities of characters within a particular cultural sphere and 
their differences from others within other cultural spheres (Kelly, 2004; Woodward, 
1997). Through both constitutive functions of cultural value and identity, storytellers 
can safeguard or resist ideological assumptions of society or groups. 


Narrative and Resistance 


Past research on resistance and social movements has focused on the rhetoric of 
resistance and diatribe utilized in protest (see Gustainis & Hahn, 1988; Kowal, 2000; 
Sanchez & Stuckey, 2000; Windt, 1972). However, research has not thoroughly exam- 
ined the spaces constructed from such rhetoric of resistance. Organizational commu- 
nication scholars such as Mumby (1997) have addressed such issues of resistance 
within the workplace. According to Mumby, resistance exists on a continuum from 
emancipatory to hegemonic. The task of resisting the dominant ideology is possible, 
but only if spaces of resistance are more emancipatory than hegemonic. Hegemonic 
resistance produces meanings that benefit the dominant ideology because the narra- 
tives or actions of resistance are consensual as well as resistant. Consent occurs when 
resistors provide authorities with evidence that the current domination structures are 
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necessary (Clair, 1998; Pierce & Dougherty, 2002). An excellent example of hege- 
monic resistance would be anarchist protesters storming police lines at major demon- 
strations. The actions taken by the protesters are indeed a form of resistance, but it is 
resistance that reinforces the dominant groups in society. The action would seem to 
demonstrate that police are necessary and anarchists are dangerous radicals who offer 
nothing but ridiculous antics and spectacle. 

On the other hand, emancipatory resistance carefully examines and describes the 
domination in society. Narratives generated from emancipatory resistance are subse- 
quently shaped to inform audiences about systems of domination. This is similar to 
Gramsci’s (1971) notion of the organic intellectuals who are responsible for creating a 
consciousness about the nature of domination in society. Through emancipatory resis- 
tance, it is possible to create a space that can cultivate an alternative ideology. However, 
Mumby (1997) says that resistance is rarely (if ever) fully emancipatory or hegemonic. 
Resistance typically falls somewhere along the continuum between the two. 

To engage in an analysis of the alternative media at the 2002 North American 
Anarchist Gathering, I considered the Gathering itself to be a larger cultural site com- 
posed of several narrative fragments: alternative media, songs, social actions. My focus 
was on the narrative fragments of alternative media. I do not want to imply that the 
songs and social actions at the Gathering were not important narrative fragments. In 
fact, I am sure that those fragments add much to the cultural site in terms of perfor- 
mance theory and social construction of reality. However, as my interest was the 
establishment of a methodological framework for the analysis of alternative media, 
I left other narrative fragments for future research. 


The North American Anarchist Gathering Comes 
to Lawrence, Kansas 


The 2002 North American Anarchist Gathering was coordinated to educate anar- 
chists and activists about capitalism and anarchism and train for direct action. 
Between June 6 and June 9, hundreds of anarchists gathered for their annual meet- 
ing in a conglomeration of campsites at Clinton State Park, roughly 5 miles from 
Lawrence, Kansas. On the Ist day of the Gathering the entire collective met to 
decide the rules that would guide the next 4 days. The primary rules that everyone 
agreed were as follows: no weapons, no drugs, no alcohol, no violence, and mutual 
respect. 

I attended two days of the Gathering, June 7 to 8. The night of June 7 included 
talent shows and skits about the environment, corporate abuses of power, and the sol- 
idarity of anarchists. During the day there were anarchist workshops, and on June 8, 
I attended some of those workshops. “Organizing at your place of work,” “Female self- 
examinations,” “Bicycle maintenance,” “Constructive sewing,” “Grieving an anarchist,” 
“Tolstoy and revolution,” and “the G8” were the workshops I found available during 
the day. 
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Narrative Fragments from the North American 
Anarchist Gathering 


I collected anarchist alternative media—narrative fragments—distributed at the 
center of camp to analyze the narrative fragments.’ The three narrative fragments 
that I collected were all of the texts that were being circulated, in mass, at the cen- 
ter of the Gathering. These texts were also important because of their connection to 
the workshops that were presented at the Gathering as they were narrative fragments 
found throughout the Gathering. 

One pamphlet, titled How to Fire Your Boss—A Worker’s Guide to Direct Action, 
was produced by the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) and focused on sabo- 
tage and direct action in the workplace (see Figure 1). It was a small booklet made 
from three sheets of paper folded and stapled, 11 text pages total. The pamphlet pro- 
vided workers with a variety of nonviolent methods to create change in their work- 
place. How to Fire Your Boss was quite relevant to the anarchists at the Gathering 
because it was available at both the center of the camp and at the workshop on 
“Tolstoy and revolution” and “Organizing at your place of work.” 

The second narrative fragment I found at the Gathering was a pamphlet titled 
Beginners Guide to Responsible Sexuality (for Men). It was a small booklet printed 
on three sheets of paper folded into 11 pages of text (see Figure 2). According to a 
disclaimer found in the pamphlet, the material was produced by an unnamed anar- 
chist collective situated in the Denver area. The content of the pamphlet described 
sexual discrimination that “wimmin” face from the patriarchy and what men should 
do to reverse many of these problems.” The pamphlet also discussed how men should 
respect the boundaries of women and make steps toward responsible sexuality. This 
pamphlet was readily available at the workshops on “Organizing in the workplace” 
as well as in the center of the camp. 

The final fragment that I collected from the Gathering was a ’zine titled After 
the Fall, which was produced by a New York City anarchist collective who shared the 
same name. The ’zine appeared to be a large newspaper (see Figure 3). Within the 
seven pages of text were fine-print stories, drawings, and cartoons. This particular 
issue of After the Fall described efforts of More Gardens! activists to transform the 
Cabo Rojo area of New York City into a community garden, how those efforts were 
met by authorities and activists’ reaction to the authorities. The issue also recounted an 
anarchist’s trip to Israel and the Gaza Strip. This anarchist ’zine circulated at the work- 
shops on “Tolstoy and revolution” and “the G8” and was seen throughout the camp. 


Qualitative Content Analysis 
of the Alternative Media Texts 


To examine the three narrative fragments from the Gathering, I engaged in qual- 
itative content analysis (see Krippendorff, 1969, 2004). According to Mayring 
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Figure 1 


HOW TO FIRE YOUR BOSS -- AWORKER'S 
GUIDE TO DIRECT ACTION 


‘I don't know of anything that can be applied that will bring as 
much satisfaction to you, and as much anguish to the boss, as a 
little sabotage in the right place at the right time." "Big" Bill 
Haywood, Industrial Workers of the World. 
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Figure 2 
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Figure 3 
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(2000), themes develop through a series of tentative steps that work best within the 
framework of the research and the content under examination. Such a manner of 
analysis is not typically used in the examination of mass media texts but has proven 
successful in the exploration of themes about corporate power found in alternative 
media texts such as Adbusters magazine (Atkinson, 2003) and activist-run Web sites 
like Indymedia.org (Atkinson, 2005b; Atkinson & Dougherty, 2006). In this partic- 
ular case, I looked to the two constitutive functions of cultural values and identity as 
themes that could be developed. I looked for depictions of anarchist cultural values as 
well as depictions of anarchist identity in the three narrative fragments, bearing in 
mind that the constitutive functions of narrative help to construct a dichotomy of oppos- 
ing cultures and identities. Therefore, I also sought out the identities of those outside 
of the culture of anarchism depicted in anarchist alternative media. These emergent 
themes (cultural values and identities) found in the narrative fragments intertwined 
to produce a larger narrative of the cultural site—the North American Anarchist 
Gathering. Both of the themes (i.e., constitutive functions) existed within the three 
narrative fragments. 

When searching for cultural values, I looked for instances in which motives for 
anarchist action were discussed in the form of desires for society and organizations 
(i.e., desires for the workplace, desires for relationships). When searching for iden- 
tities, I looked for instances when tales of anarchist actions and exploits were relayed 
creating a “unity of experience and action.” I recorded examples that fit each of the 
themes in a notebook to draw out the larger narrative of the Gathering and to deter- 
mine the accomplishments of the narrative. I also searched for instances in which 
opposing identities were depicted, such as actions of individuals or groups associ- 
ated with the dominant ideologies of society outside of the culture of anarchism. In 
the following sections, I explain the cultural values and identities that emerged from the 
three primary narrative fragments. 


After the Fall 


This narrative fragment was a news ’zine produced by a New York City anarchist 
collective called After the Fall. Most of After the Fall included news stories about the 
efforts of More Gardens! activists to establish a community garden in the Cabo Rojo 
area of New York City and the travels of an anarchist through Israel and the Gaza Strip. 

Through the content found in After the Fall, two cultural values emerged: egalitar- 
ianism and a suspicion of authority. First, egalitarianism was depicted as an impor- 
tant value within the culture of anarchism; all people were viewed as equals. An 
example of egalitarianism appeared in a story about an anarchist proposal to purchase 
a community space in Brooklyn for anarchist gatherings: 


We believe that the only way to successfully manage a building this large is through a 


strict commitment to a radically democratic process. Details of the operation and financ- 
ing of the property would therefore be decided in a council of representatives of all 
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groups, organizations, and volunteers involved. Both monetary contributions and “‘sweat 
equity” would be counted as equally important, in order to encourage full participation 
from all parties, regardless of their financial situation. We are anarchists and we feel that 
the project would not function successfully if any one organization or individual had 
more control over the management of the property than the others. (After the Fall) 


After the Fall anarchists demonstrated the significance of multiple voices working 
together in an environment of equality to effectively purchase a building and manage 
a community space. The suggestion was that as anarchists, any other manner of oper- 
ation would not only have resulted in failure but would have also silenced many within 
the community. However, egalitarianism came from “full participation” on the parts of 
all parties, implying that one must be active and involved to be equal. 

Second, suspicion of authority was an important cultural value. For instance, the 
*zine included an article written by the Southeastern Faction of Anarcho-Primitives 
(SEFAP), an anarchist collective that sought to explore various forms of primitive 
group decision making such as grunting and collective mating. Within the article, a 
member of SEFAP explained disagreements over which authoritative groups anar- 
chists should view as enemies: 


SEFAP members will attend Fiesta Del Pueblo, and other nationwide and international 
gatherings, because it is important for anarchists of all tendencies to come together to 
destroy the current system. While there is disagreement about whether what needs 
destroying is “civilization” or “just capitalism” and about what type of society—if 
any—should or is being formed in its ruins. We feel that such disagreements are not 
only a natural process, but a sign of a healthy anarchist community honestly working 
to create solutions to diverse problems and challenges. (After the Fall) 


In this instance, the SEFAP anarchist described disagreement within anarchist 
communities about potential villains: capitalism, civilization, corporations, or gov- 
ernment? Despite the form of authority to be destroyed, it seemed that a new “type 
of society” should be “formed in its ruins.” Overall, each of these authoritative enti- 
ties represented an enemy of whom anarchists should be wary, but disagreements 
arose about where to start with the destruction of capitalist society. 

The contrast of anarchist and outsider identities within After the Fall demonstrated 
two important identities: community and political action. First, community played a role 
in the identity of outsiders associated with the dominant ideology of consumerism as 
they were ignorant of issues concerning immediate urban environments and the global 
environment. The actions of the outsiders established an identity blind to the destruction 
of those environments for ulterior motives such as profit. On the other hand, anarchist 
community identity was associated with anarchists who engaged in collective actions to 
protect communities. The following excerpt from After the Fall illustrated this contrast: 


In the last 30 years, the city tore down perfectly fixable homes, stopped trash pick ups 
and closed down our fire houses—letting paid arsonists burn down our neighborhoods. 
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There wasn’t a single police officer when you needed one, the side walks where kids 
could fall into were never fixed. The people themselves responded to this neglect by 
creating the community gardens. The gardens are clean, and with them the kids are 
safer and the people have a place to come together. (After the Fall) 


In this instance, the community described by the anarchists was neglected by the 
city government and had fallen into shambles and become unsafe. “The city” was 
depicted as an entity outside of the anarchist culture, a group whose actions neglected 
the urban environment. Once a group of anarchists addressed the situation by creat- 
ing acommunity garden, the immediate urban environment improved and the people 
of the community had a place to gather and feel safe. “The city” was ignorant of the 
environment, whereas the anarchists protected the urban environment through col- 
lective actions. 

Political action was also an anarchist identity represented in After the Fall. The 
previous contrast of community identities played a role in a call for political action. 
Because identity associated with outsiders was rooted in ignorance and destruction 
of the environment, anarchists were called upon to take political action to protect the 
environment and communities from those negligent and destructive identities. In the 
following example, those destructive identities were represented by the police— 
delegates of “the city”: 


Amidst a dozen police escort, two garden activists found their way up to the 27 feet 
high Sunflower (steel structure with a chair and lock down at the top) and the Sleeping 
Dragon (steel tube encased in a 50 gallon concrete drum) laying on the front ceiling of 
the casita. . . . This non-violent demonstration allowed the community to gather and 
respond to this act of terror against their locally shared green space. People came in 
hundreds and many spoke to the TV and print media of their disgust at the destruction 
of the Cabo Rojo community garden. (After the Fall) 


The nonviolent demonstration resulted in mainstream media attention about the 
plight of the Cabo Rojo community. The anarchist identity driven by political action 
created a space in which dialogue was possible both inside of anarchist culture and 
in mainstream media. Essentially, the identity of political action was depicted as a 
necessity if anarchists wish to draw attention to abuses to the community and the 
environment by authorities such as “the city” or “police.” 


How to Fire Your Boss—A Worker’s Guide to Direct Action 


This narrative fragment was a pamphlet that described nonviolent actions available 
to workers to sabotage and change the workplace. The pamphlet suggested that work- 
ers engage in sit-downs, slow down production, blow the whistle on crimes and 
infractions committed by managers, organize to use sick-days all at once, and encour- 
age workplace sabotage. According to the IWW, all of these tactics are valuable, but 
the most important tactic lies in organization and solidarity of workers. 
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From the content in How to Fire Your Boss, two important anarchist cultural values 
emerged: the struggle against bosses in the workplace and solidarity. First, the nar- 
rative fragment demonstrated the culture of the workplace as a struggle between 
workers and bosses. Through this pamphlet, the [WW explained that bosses are con- 
tinually manipulating and controlling their workers, keeping workers disadvantaged: 


At the same time, workers must realize that the struggle between the bosses and the 
workers is not a badminton match—it is class war. Under these circumstances workers 
must use what works, whether the bosses (and their courts) like it or not. (IWW) 


This excerpt depicted the ongoing struggle between the working class and man- 
agers and/or owners as a long-term engagement rather than a back-and-forth game. 
The conflict was conceptualized by a metaphor of war, in which workers needed to 
think through battle-plan-like strategies and take risks to wrangle what is fair from 
managers and owners. It was important for workers to be smart in this struggle lest 
their efforts be turned against them. 

Second, solidarity of workers in such struggles was important, as workers’ actions 
against bosses would be meaningless if performed alone. The following excerpt 
from the [WW pamphlet illustrated this concept: 


The best weapon is, of course, organization. If one worker stands up and protests, the 
bosses will squash him or her like a bug. Squashed bugs are obviously of little use to 
their families, friends, and social movements. But if all the workers stand up together, 
the boss will have no choice but to take us seriously. S/he can fire individual workers 
who make a fuss, but s/he will find it difficult to fire the entire workforce. (IWW) 


Individual actions were depicted as counterproductive in the struggle against 
workplace bosses. Individual actions will only result in punishment, termination of 
job, and loss of wages and do nothing for community. Organized efforts are required 
to bring significant changes or topple the dominant ideology, because managers and 
bosses are at the mercy of their workers if the workers take action together. 

How to Fire Your Boss predominately focused on the identity of the bosses who 
supported corporate globalization and capitalism. This identity was associated with 
manipulation that dehumanizes workers: “Most courts held labor unions to be illegal 
conspiracies in restraint of “free trade,’ and strikers were routinely beaten and shot by 
police, Federal troops, and private security guards” (IWW). Such brutal actions were 
contrasted against an identity of direct action drawn from the collective experience of 
anarchists and unions who stood up to the manipulation and abuses of bosses: 


The Detroit [WW employed the Sitdown to good effect at the Hudson Motor Car 
Company between 1932 and 1934. “Sit down and watch your pay go up” was the mes- 
sage that rolled down the assembly line on stickers that had been fastened to pieces of 
work. The steady practice of the sitdown raised wages 100% (from $.75 an hour to 
$1.50) in the middle of a depression. (IWW) 
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This narrative fragment documents several cases of direct action taken by anar- 
chists and workers in efforts to strike back at bosses. Examples of sick-ins, whistle- 
blowing, and working to rule that took place in America during anarchist political 
actions such as the railroad strikes of the early 20th century filled the pages of this 
pamphlet. Essentially, direct action in the workplace is the responsibility of each and 
every anarchist. 


Beginners Guide to Responsible Sexuality (for Men) 


This narrative fragment was a pamphlet about the patriarchical abuse and oppres- 
sion of women in the world of corporate globalization and what anarchist men can 
do to stop such problems. The pamphlet claimed that changing patriarchical prac- 
tices and attitudes about sex are the first steps to address issues of oppression. Men 
should respect the boundaries of women and establish responsible sexuality. 
Responsible sexuality begins with the realization that pornography is not represen- 
tative of sex, drugs and alcohol has no place in sexual relations, and sex must be 
mutually satisfying. There was great emphasis on the last issue because in sexual 
relationships both partners should be equals. 

An anarchist cultural value of sexual egalitarianism emerged from the content in 
which women and men were depicted as equals. The sexual relationships supported 
through Beginners Guide involved both men and women (or homosexual couples) 
treating each other as equals seeking mutual satisfaction: 


Real sex rocks. When both you and your partner are completely out of your mind, 
totally attentive to each other, and responding to every little thing, sex is incredible. 
This is not the sex that you see on video or framed in some magazine. I’m talking about 
sex that is fully consensual as safe as possible, and made insanely great by your full 
attention to getting your partner to orgasm, and your partner doing the same for you. 
(Beginners Guide to Responsible Sexuality) 


From this perspective on sex, the mutual pleasure of both people was important. 
This required that both partners be fully aware of one another and take into consid- 
eration the other’s wants and desires. 

This narrative fragment—which spoke directly to anarchist men—revealed a gender- 
conscious identity. In particular, the author focused on the identity of men and the 
role anarchist men must play to change relationships between men and women in 
anarchist communities and in society altogether: 


Since men play the oppressor it becomes necessary for us to become accountable for 
our actions/mistakes . . . it is our responsibility as people who identify as experiencing 
male priviledge [sic] to deconstruct internalized ways of thinking and acting towards 
wimmin as well as how we think and act towards each other. (Beginners Guide to 
Responsible Sexuality) 
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According to the Beginners Guide, because men living under the dominant ideology 
of patriarchy have traditionally held dominating roles in society, men need to take 
responsibility for their actions. Men should initiate change by altering their views 
and behaviors concerning women. 

The pamphlet also examined gender identity of patriarchical men who participate 
in the world of corporate globalization. The tradition of patriarchy has taught men to 
accept an identity that views women as sexual objects. Under patriarchical assump- 
tions women are sexual objects used to fulfill male desires: 


We are taught to “make the first move,” and crap like “her mouth says no, but her body 
says yes.” We can get off in two minutes flat if we want to. We don’t have to worry about 
looking like a sex object everyday, or realize that every other dipshit we pass each day will 
be jerking off over what’s beneath our pants. (Beginners Guide to Responsible Sexuality) 


The gender identity associated with those people (men) outside of anarchist cul- 
ture was based on male domination of sexual relationships defined by male desires. 
Under such an identity, women are expected to be passive about sexual relationships, 
accepting those relationships defined for them by men. Such domination does not 
allow for mutual pleasure and often leads to abuse and rape. 

The previous sections illustrated the visions of cultural values and identity 
that emerged from the narrative fragments. From After the Fall, cultural values of 
egalitarianism and suspicion of authority emerged, along with community and 
political action-oriented identities. Within the pages of How to Fire Your Boss, the 
cultural value of solidarity against bosses emerged, as well as the oppressive iden- 
tity associated with the bosses. Finally, in the Beginners Guide to Responsible 
Sexuality (for Men) a cultural value of sexual egalitarianism and mutual pleasure 
emerged, along with identity grounded in changing gender roles. Using the different 
cultural values and identities that emerged from the three alternative media narrative 
fragments, it was possible to understand and explain the larger narrative that 
emerged from the alternative media circulated at the cultural site of the Gathering. 


Alternative Media and Narrative Fragments 


The purpose of this analysis was to use concepts of narrative fragmentation, con- 
stitutive elements of narrative, and qualitative content analysis to draw forth an over- 
arching narrative from the alternative media circulated at one cultural site and then 
determine what manner of resistance emerged from the cultural values and identities 
depicted of the narrative. The narrative from the 2002 North American Anarchist 
Gathering was about a clash of cultures and identities. In the background were the 
identities of oppressive outsiders who opposed the culture of anarchism. Such was a 
background of environmental abuse as well as economic and sexual oppression 
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where workers were manipulated for their labor, women were reduced to sexual 
objects, and the environment was ripped apart by greed and neglect. 

The backdrop of oppression and injustice throughout anarchist alternative media 
was the basis for creating a new lifestyle in which all people could be treated equally 
and fairly. The rejection of the oppressive visions outside of anarchist culture will 
result in a richer, more fulfilling life. Community bonds will be stronger and safer in 
terms of people and the environment, sexual relationships will be more fulfilling and 
respectful, and work and/or labor will be fair. As this rejection of oppressive visions 
has not become a society-wide phenomenon, the narrative described how important 
it is for anarchists to stand in solidarity and fight against the oppression faced by 
every human being. The fight typically served two purposes: drawing mainstream 
attention to oppressive practices and hurting the ability of the bosses to profit from 
worker manipulation. 

Therefore, I posit a four-part narrative that emerged from the multiple fragments 
at the 2002 North American Anarchist Gathering: (a) the dominant ideologies of 
society are oppressive and destructive, (b) resistance is necessary to topple such ide- 
ologies, (c) to foster resistance it is important to build new communities, and (d) to 
build these new communities it is necessary to act in solidarity to facilitate an egali- 
tarian dialogue. These four parts call for the creation of a space of resistance that can 
nurture the creation of an alternative ideology and ultimately topple the oppressive 
ideologies that dominate society. 


Cultural Values, Identity, and Resistance 


Based on the constitutive elements that emerged through qualitative content 
analysis, I posit that the cultural values and identities associated with the resistance 
narrative drawn from multiple alternative media fragments at the 2002 North American 
Anarchist Gathering can be characteristic of both emancipatory and hegemonic resis- 
tance, which fits Mumby’s (1997) description of resistance: He claims that resistance 
falls somewhere along a continuum from emancipatory to hegemonic. The narrative 
was emancipatory because the action-oriented identities within the narrative illus- 
trated power differences that exist in contemporary society, which can be seen in the 
stark differences between anarchist and oppositional and/or outside identities of com- 
munity, the workplace, and sex. 

The community-oriented identity of the anarchists was based on actions that pro- 
tected the immediate urban environments and the larger global environment, whereas 
oppressive outsiders used the community as a commodity or a resource. Actions 
associated with work identity of anarchists treated the workplace as a place of strug- 
gle against bosses to secure fair compensation, whereas outsiders associated with 
corporate globalization treated the workplace as profitable and a natural hierarchical 
power structure. The anarchist gender-conscious identity viewed sex as an act of 
mutual pleasure and sexual egalitarianism, but the patriarch act of sex was about 
male pleasure through the domination and oppression of women. In each of these 
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instances, the larger narrative of the 2002 North American Anarchist Gathering out- 
lined the problems and dangers associated with identities attached to the dominant 
ideologies of consumerism, capitalism, and patriarchy and provided an identity that 
opposed such ideologies. 

Emancipatory resistance also emerged as a space built on anarchist cultural val- 
ues in which kindred anarchist identities were deemed equal and given voice. The 
cultural values of egalitarianism and solidarity created a space that provided an open, 
safe dialogue for anarchists. All people were deemed to be equal, to be respectful of 
all life, and to work together in solidarity within this safe space. The illustration of 
identity differences, and the culture of equality and solidarity, can help to empower 
those within the space established by the narrative. Such empowerment can foster 
political action, which was depicted as a necessity to maintain and ultimately spread 
egalitarianism, respect for life, and solidarity. 

However, there was a hegemonic side to this resistance because of the identity of 
political action associated with anarchists, as well as mandatory participation and 
solidarity. Political actions in the form of protest and workplace sabotage are the 
political responsibility described in many of the narrative fragments. Such a con- 
ception of culture and identity can (and often does) create serious tensions between 
anarchists and people outside of anarchist culture. The conflict at the Cabo Rojo garden 
described in After the Fall illustrated such tensions: 


Police and HPD (housing preservation and development) arrived and “escorted” 
activists out of Cabo Rojo. The More Gardens! activists had been encamping in the 
community garden in the South Bronx since December 10th 2001. That was the first 
time they faced down (and stopped) the bulldozers from destroying the garden, located 
in the neighborhood with the highest asthma rate in the country. (After the Fall) 


Anarchist direct action came into conflict with the city of New York and the police, 
and the police “escorted” the activists from the area. The actions of the More Gardens! 
activists described in After the Fall legitimized the dominant power structures in 
society. There was a need for police because there were people who would illegally 
occupy a section of the city, therefore the police needed to be in place to “escort” trou- 
blemakers, like the More Gardens! activists, to maintain order. Such hegemonic resis- 
tance can feed the public memory with violent anarchism, which seems to fascinate the 
general population (see Levy, 1989; McElroy, 2003; Rider, 1989). 

More important, the mandatory participation and need for constant solidarity can 
also create hegemonic resistance. Even though the cultural value of egalitarianism 
gave everyone voice, the need for solidarity can push out voices that dissent or take 
a different view on identities associated with corporate globalization or capitalism. 
The vision of the different identities within the larger narrative was absolutist: Those 
within the anarchist space of resistance were always community oriented and egali- 
tarian, and those outside were always manipulative and patriarchical. The larger nar- 
rative did not allow for any exception in these visions about insiders and outsiders 
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and was quite clear about the notion of solidarity: a kind of “you’re either with us or 
you're with them” situation. For instance, the [WW emphasized absolute identities 
in a discussion about workplaces in which the boss is a “friend”: 


Occasionally we find ourselves in the strange position of working for our friends. In small 
alternative businesses, the boss is often someone who parties with the crew. Though this 
new-age paternalism is usually fairly transparent, it can be more difficult to confront 
because of the social context. In these situations, traditional (confrontational) tactics may 
not be a realistic option—they can alienate co-workers who might side defensively with 
the boss (their “‘friend”) if they perceive him/her as being attacked. (WW) 


Under such circumstances, the boss is still a boss: exploitive and abusive. 
Because participation is mandatory, one has to make a decision and get involved 
with the struggle. If you do not get involved, then you are on the side of the patri- 
archical capitalists. Those friends who support the boss are depicted as duped pawns 
used by the boss as an impediment to confrontational tactics—a barrier of protection 
for the boss, so to speak. Such co-workers are not colleagues or friends so much as 
they are conspirators or tools used by one side of the struggle. In the end, such 
absolute visions of identity and the workplace can alienate anarchists in a dispute. 
I would also note the dominant role of anarchist men in changing patriarchical 
oppression as hegemonic. Just as women have no voice under the assumptions of 
patriarchy, women also seemed to have no voice or role in the Beginners Guide to 
Responsible Sexuality (for Men). It was up to the men to once again save the women. 
The gender-conscious identity depicted in this narrative fragment seems to reinforce 
some patriarchical issues of male domination. 

Was the resistance in the narrative constructed at the cultural site of the 2002 North 
American Anarchist Gathering more emancipatory or more hegemonic? The answer is 
really situational. Under certain circumstances, the identities and cultural values asso- 
ciated with the larger narrative of the Gathering can be considered mostly emancipa- 
tory. Take, for instance, the World Trade Organization protests of 1999. Such a narrative 
was disseminated by activists involved in the anti- WTO demonstrations in Seattle 
(Thomas, 2000). If we want to call the end results of the WTO protests emancipatory, 
then all of the identities and cultural values (particularly egalitarianism and solidarity) 
helped to shut down the ministerial convention and draw widespread attention to the 
problems associated with corporate globalization (of course, such actions can also be 
considered hegemonic). However, under other circumstances, the identities and cul- 
tures associated with the narrative can create hegemonic resistance. 

Ultimately, my analysis of the three narrative fragments demonstrated that under 
certain circumstances, like anarchist gatherings similar to the Gathering in Lawrence, 
resistance would operate as primarily emancipatory. The cultural values and identities 
of the larger narrative were manifested in actions and interactions I observed at the 
Gathering: egalitarianism, respectful of all life, and solidarity. For instance, on the night 
I camped at the Gathering, a group of people who claimed to be anarchists arrived, set 
up camp, and began drinking heavily. Although the group considered themselves to be 
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anarchists, they refused to abide by the rules that had been set at the beginning of the 
Gathering about drugs, alcohol, and treating others with respect. This group began 
harassing many homosexual anarchists attending the Gathering, calling them a number 
of unsavory terms. The next day, while the intruding group was sleeping it off, the col- 
lective gathered to discuss what should be done. It was decided that under no circum- 
stances should any violence be used to make the intruders leave. Instead, the entire 
collective would go to the intruders’ personal campsite and tell them to leave. 

This brought up an interesting point—what if the intruders refused? Rather than 
forcing the intruders out, the collective would surround this intruding encampment and 
make sure the intruders did not leave while one of the organizers would go get the 
police. It was again stressed that under no circumstances would violence be used against 
the intruders. Incidentally, the intruders left willingly, due probably to hangovers. Such 
actions led to a peaceful resistance of the intruders and their actions in a manner in 
which all of the anarchists at the Gathering were able to voice their position, life was 
respected, and everyone acted together in solidarity to bring an end to the conflict. 

Under other circumstances outside of the Gathering, the resistance in the narra- 
tive would be quite hegemonic. Based on what we have learned of the cultural val- 
ues and identities associated with the narrative through the analysis, it is easy to see 
that interactions or relations with individuals or groups outside of that sphere could 
easily be hindered. For instance, as I engaged in research on my dissertation, I often 
needed to interview anarchists, many of whom I found had attended the 2002 North 
American Anarchist Gathering. Several of those anarchists (though not all) were 
very distrustful and lukewarm to me in interviews because of my affiliation with 
a large university. Even though I was sympathetic to many of their social justice 
causes, my affiliation with the university placed me closer to the side of patriarchs, 
capitalists, and corporate globalization. Such an absolutist vision of outsiders cre- 
ated a gulf that could not easily be bridged and made discussions about social change 
and social justice quite difficult. 


Conclusions 


The current analysis has established a method that can be used to examine and better 
understand the content of printed alternative media and the resistance fostered in such 
alternative media. As alternative media can take many different forms (see Caldwell, 
2003; Downing, 2001, 2003), the use of qualitative content analysis to uncover and 
examine constitutive functions of narrative could be complicated by video or artwork. 
However, such a method can be used by communication and social movement scholars 
to analyze print alternative media content to (a) uncover identities and cultural values 
within narratives, (b) establish overarching narratives associated with cultural sites, and 
(c) establish the narrative’s impact in particular contexts—whether such a narrative will 
foster emancipatory or hegemonic resistance. Such a system can work in conjuncture 
with the categorization of depictions of corporate power in social justice alternative 
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media (see Atkinson, 2005b) to provide thorough analysis of alternative media texts. In 
addition, the analysis demonstrates a method for examining media fragments circulated 
at a cultural site and the construction of overarching narratives. 

Such analysis expands on similar work, such as Ehrenhaus’s (1993) examination 
of the Vietnam Veteran Memorial, in which an overarching narrative about the vet- 
eran as a wounded person emerged. In the case of the Gathering, an overarching 
narrative emerged through qualitative content analysis that called for the construc- 
tion of communities through solidarity and egalitarian dialogue because such com- 
munities can resist the corruption of the dominant ideologies of society. Ultimately, 
communication scholars now have a method to examine texts based on the cate- 
gories of power depicted in the content and then analyze those constructions of 
power in terms of identity and cultural values when multiple texts can be explored 
as a cultural site. 

Together, these accomplishments can help communication scholars understand 
the importance of cultural sites for groups and movements that resist corporate glob- 
alization and provide a method for analysis and examination of narratives that 
emerge from such sites. Future research should explore complementary methods to 
examine visual alternative media content such as Zapatista mosaics or music dis- 
seminated through alternative media such as the GASCD (Governments Accountable 
to Society and Citizens = Democracy) compact disc produced by anarchists and 
demonstrators who protested the Free Trade Area of the Americas conference in 
Quebec City in 2001. Future research should also work to develop methodological 
frameworks for alternative media that are not tied to specific cultural sites. The lack 
of cultural site can complicate the analysis of overarching narratives. 


Notes 


1. It should be noted that none of the literature collected contained names of authors or dates of pub- 
lication. In some instances, a group was attributed to the creation of a text. These fragments, After the 
Fall, Beginners Guide to Sexual Responsibility (for Men), and How to Fire Your Boss met the criteria of 
alternative media described by Atton (2002), Downing (2003), Hebdige (1979), Jakubowicz (1991), and 
Meikle (2002)—content produced by noncommercial sources to challenge power structures and attempt 
to transform existing roles and routines. 

2. The creators of the pamphlet have gone so far in addressing issues of the patriarchy as to change 
the spelling of woman/women to wimmin—the idea was that women do not want to be perceived as an 
extension of “men.” 
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